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everything else something that shall keep 
them in touch with the great world of men 
and affairs, because they are lonely and 
isolated. It was a gratification to see how 
much that brief visit meant and the appre- 
ciation of the bundle of magazines or the 
package of books or the game of checkers 
or dominos. Most of all what appealed to 
these men was, not what was given, but 
the spirit In which it was given. 

I have been impressed at the New York 
office with the tremendous potential re- 
sources that we have for this undertaking. 
Every day I have to say to people, "Wait 



just a moment. We are trying to get this 
thing organized so it will be done effect- 
ively." I say, "Don't start this thing going 
until the library people have decided how 
books shall be selected and transmitted 
and sent over the country, so each camp 
will have its proper share." Many, many 
people are interested who want to serve, 
and it rests with you to see that this genu- 
ine, earnest desire for service shall be put 
to the most effective use. That is a great 
undertaking and great shall be your re- 
ward in the future In the reading public 
that will come to you. 



THE CORPORATION SCHOOL MOVEMENT: TRAINING MEN DURING BUSINESS 

HOURS 

Bt J. W. DiETz, Educational Director Western Electric Go., Chicago, and President 
of the Association of Corporation Schools 



There Is a changing point of view in 
Industry on the matter of human relations 
and dealings with employees. I think the 
public schools have perhaps encouraged 
business men to feel that the whole edu- 
cational job Is a public school job. We all 
agree that education is democracy's big- 
gest task. We all agree that the public 
educational system of which we are so 
proud In this country, is our biggest and 
most Influential agency, but we believe, 
too, that they have a duty which is much 
broader than that of training people only 
for business or for industry. 

There has been a feeling on the part of 
some business men that perhaps it was 
good business to let the other fellow do 
the training, and after the men or women 
In his competitors' organization began to 
show some prominence in the work, to buy 
them for his company. That does not 
work. That Is a very shortsighted policy. 
Somebody comes along and buys them 
back. We must face the problem of devel- 
oping our own people in Industry. 
Education within Industry 

This Is a different problem than educat- 



ing people for business or for industry. It 
Is training adult workers after they are In 
business, as well as younger people. The 
difference is, I think, fundamentally, this: 
that we have an opportunity to hook up 
our educational problems, our problems of 
developing men with their everyday tasks 
in a real way, in a way that Is impos- 
sible before an employee enters upon such 
active duties in business. These problems 
are being undertaken in a broad way. 
They affect not only the development of 
skill for particular tasks, but they are 
reaching out into matters which are very 
closely related to the whole welfare of 
public life, public education, matters of 
safety and of health, the prevention of 
sickness, vocational guidance — these are 
problems which are being undertaken by 
business men within business. As your 
president has pointed out, this is a new 
growth. 

The Western Electric Company, which I 
have the honor of serving, has for many 
years gone to the colleges to bring Into Its 
organization new blood, to bring In men 
from the best schools in the country to 
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learn the business. We haven't taken 
every college man who came to us and said, 
"I am a college graduate." We have gone 
out and tried to select the best men, the 
men who have shown, through their pre- 
vious training and activities in college, 
that they have the capacity for leadership. 
Other companies have been progressive 
in the training of their skilled workers. 
The Santa Fe Railway System, for in- 
stance, has at the present time thirty-seven 
school shops scattered over its territory, 
where they bring in the untrained boy and 
make of him In the four years of training, 
a skilled, all-around workman. It you are 
dealing with business men at all you know 
how scarce, good, all-around mechanics are 
these days. 

Cooperative association organized 
Other companies have developed other 
lines of work, such as training of offlce 
workers and salesmen. It was only about 
four years ago that some who were inter- 
ested in these matters in business, thought 
we had gone far enough alone. So a meet- 
ing was called in New York under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Henderschott of the New 
York Edison Company, in which there were 
some thirty-five or forty companies repre- 
sented. Seventeen decided to join inter- 
ests in a cooperative effort to exchange 
experience in this matter of dealing more 
intelligently and more wisely with the 
problems of personnel. Out of that move- 
ment has grown very gradually, and as 
your president has pointed out, very 
quietly, a movement which now takes in 
over one hundred progressive organiza- 
tions from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Coast. Many of us who came Into the 
movement at the start came with the feel- 
ing, "I don't know whether we are going 
to be able to get anything out of this or 
not, because, you know, our business is 
'different.' " That is a very familiar cry in 
industry, "Our business is different." "I 
don't believe that will work with us," or 
"That may do all right with you, but our 
people don't need It or don't care for it." 
But we have found that human nature is 



much the same; employees and people are 
much the same whether they are working 
for a railroad company or for an electric 
manufacturing company, a public service 
organization, or In a department store or 
a mail order house. So you see it is on 
that broad basis of the human factor in 
industry that we are working out our 
problems of cooperation. 

The Association's activities are cen- 
tralized in an executive office. A monthly 
bulletin is Issued, special reports are made 
covering the investigations and recom- 
mendations of committees. The proceed- 
ings of the annual conventions are bound 
and published. These are available to 
libraries at reduced prices. 

A business administration problem 

The problem has never been at any time 
strictly an educational problem. Broadly, 
it is one of organization in business. Busi- 
ness in these days is being organized on 
the basis of functions. We have the func- 
tion of making things; we have the func- 
tion of selling things, of rendering finan- 
cial or clerical service. Pretty generally 
have been separated from the duties of the 
foreman and the department head the 
function of training and education. 

Teaching specific tasks 

Business Is very much subdivided these 
days. There Is a minute division of duties. 
One of our first duties is to adapt properly 
the new employee to a particular task. 
There is too the least skilled of our class 
of laborers who often must be taught 
English. 

Let me tell you briefiy about some of 
the progressive plans which are being 
adopted by companies in breaking In offlce 
boys. Perhaps I shouldn't say "breaking 
in office boys." That is obsolete. We 
cannot throw off these old-fashioned ideas 
in a few years. We are developing men 
these days. The ofl[ice boy comes Into the 
progressive organization and Is under the 
supervision of someone who is In sympathy 
with office boys. He Is considered as a 
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potential executive (not a necessary evil) 
making the boy an Important part of the 
organization. Those changes in point of 
view are very vital and our Association of 
Corporation Schools is very active in fos- 
tering that changed point of view. Take 
our own organization at Chicago which 
employs about twenty thousand people; 
we have over one hundred boys who are 
on oflSce boy work. They are put under the 
supervision of a man who gives his whole 
time helping them get started right. We 
have about a dozen different routes over 
which the boys are sent. That is a two 
weeks' assignment, the boys being sent 
out with older boys to learn the geography 
of the plant. After that they are put to 
work on the first simple duties of an office 
boy in a private office. They are instructed 
in matters of courtesy and deportment, 
answering the telephone properly, and 
some minor duties, such as filing of papers. 
We don't forget him after he is placed in 
his office-boy job. The arrangement is 
that no boy can be dismissed from the 
company's employ without being sent back 
to the educational department. Perhaps 
he has not hooked up well with the depart- 
ment to which he was assigned. That may 
have been the fault of the executive; 
nevertheless the adjustment has not been 
a good one. Perhaps he has not shown the 
proper aptitude for the work and he is sent 
to some other place to be tried out. Some 
boys do not make good with us, but we 
feel that we are eliminating much of the 
element of chance. 

The training of clerical helpers, office 
people, is carried on in pretty much the 
same way. One of the best examples is 
that done by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the Associated 
Operating Companies of the Bell System. 
They have, as perhaps many of you know, 
school equipments in their exchanges, with 
instructors whose sole duty is to teach 
telephone operators properly to serve the 
public before they are called upon to 
render the service. They have dupli- 
cates of the equipment and the facilities 



which they are going to be called upon to 
use, and they are trained in that way. 
Some companies even have voice culture, 
so you get "the voice with a smile," which 
always wins. 

Training sl<illed workers 

The ideal in training in business is that 
of rendering a service, just as the progress- 
ive ideal in your work is rendering the 
community a service. We are not letting 
employees learn a business; we are help- 
ing them to learn the business, and that 
involves largely a matter of supervision. 

In training for skilled tasks, such as 
that of a machinist, we have two plans, 
one of bringing the boy in and putting him 
directly under the tutorship of a journey- 
man or the workman next to him. The 
usual practice Is to take him four hours 
a week into the classroom where he learns 
the technical side of the business, how to 
read drawings, solve the ordinary shop 
problems, elements of physics and mechan- 
ics. The classes are held on company time 
and the apprentice receives pay while in 
the class room. 

Another plan is that of having a separate 
Instruction shop, where there are dupli- 
cates of the equipment which is used in 
the big shop. Its arrangement is some- 
thing like this: a boy starts his four years 
training plan on one type of machine, say 
a milling machine; he learns how to use a 
milling machine. He is under the super- 
vision of a man whose sole idea is to teach 
that boy his trade, not to get a certain 
amount of work out of him. That is abso- 
lutely fundamental. He is a man who has 
been relieved of supervising a great num- 
ber so that he can give proper attention to 
each individual, and the accepted practice 
now seems to be that there shall be one 
instructor for every twelve or fifteen such 
apprentices in training. The boy is broken 
in on one type of machine, and then he 
goes out into the shop and uses his ac- 
quired knowledge under the conditions he 
will meet after he has finished his term of 
apprenticeship. He comes back from the 
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big shop, is instructed on another type of 
machine, and he is trained under the 
wholesome guidance of the men who have 
the ability to impart their knowledge 
rather than because of their ability to get 
out productive work. His work is produc- 
tive, but instruction, not production, is the 
goal sought. 

We have the job of teaching tasks, teach- 
ing trades, such as machinists, printers, 
plumbers, carpenters; then the broader 
problem of teaching a business. The 
problem of teaching a business as a whole 
involves the nature and uses of the com- 
pany's products, the company's facilities 
for manufacturing or distribution, a knowl- 
edge of the machinery required, a knowl- 
edge of the organization, and a knowledge 
of the personnel. These plans are carried 
out for more developed men, often college 
graduates who have no business experi- 
ence, who are taken directly into the 
plants. 

In another organization they have 
adopted the plan of putting their people on 
productive work, and, later bringing them 
under the influence of their educational 
organization. It is impossible in these 
days for a man to be a broad business 
man in an organization of any size without 
having the opportunity to get the view- 
point of other departments and of other 
branches of the organization. So you will 
find some companies like the American 
Steel & Wire Company, which says to its 
managers in distant cities, "We want 
thirty of you to come to our Worcester 
plant and spend four weeks in studying in 
a very intensive way, the whole business 
of the American Steel & Wire Company. 
Under such a plan they include trips to 
the mines, where they draw their raw ma- 
terial for manufacturing work. They fol- 
low that raw material all the way through 
their organization, fabricated into finished 
products. Such a man goes back, whether 
he be salesman, shop superintendent or de- 
partment manager, with an entirely new 
view point regarding his company and his 
share in the work. 



General education 

Another broad division and one which I 
think perhaps comes a bit more closely to 
your interest, is the problem of voluntary 
education; and I am mighty proud, as a 
business man, to stand here and say that 
business is taking a very far-sighted and 
broad view of the problem of cooperating 
with their people In developing themselves 
and In fitting themselves for advancement. 
You may find many good libraries within 
our plants. I am sorry to say that there 
are as yet but few trained librarians. We 
are waking up; we realize and are seeing 
the value of trained service in all lines. 

I was interested in studying your pro- 
gram to note the topics for discussion 
under the Special Libraries group, and I 
hope we may work out some cooperative 
means for making your service available in 
industry. 

You find in these plans for voluntary edu- 
cation such features as these: evening 
school, study plans within a plant. At our 
own plant last fall we had for example al- 
most nine hundred men and boys and 
young women meeting immediately after 
working hours. We have arranged our 
plans to meet the convenience of our peo- 
ple. It does not mean spending car fare 
and a lot of time to go to an educational 
institution. We bring the educational In- 
stitution to the plant. We do not in those 
courses make narrow plans to fit people 
to do a particular job, or for a particular 
task; but you will find men studying math- 
ematics, drawing or blue print reading; 
you will find the typist studying English to 
undertake better the work ahead. We find 
some of our college men, perhaps technical 
men, who have not rounded themselves out 
so well on business problems, coming In 
and discussing problems in which they 
need additional direction. 

A further plan in that connection, and a 
far-sighted one, is that of cooperating with 
employees in refunding part of their tui- 
tion fee in educational institutions, some 
public, some private. Many companies say 
to their employees, "Come to us with your 
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plans. We will talk them over with you 
for the purpose of assisting you in the 
matter of guidance, so that you are using 
your spare time profitably. If you finish 
the courses satisfactorily we will refund 
half of the tuition fee which you have 
paid." 

Many correspondence plans are being 
carried on in that way for people who have 
not access to local educational institutions. 
Some of the companies are lending pro- 
gressive employees money to round out 
their education In full time institutions for 
instruction. In other words, industrial 
scholarships are springing up, so that in- 
dustry is saying, "This is a democratic in- 
stitution; whether you started with an ele- 
mentary school education or with a high 
school education, we are going to recognize 
your worth and help you to make good." 
These are splendid indications of the 
progressive and far-sighted attitude of 
business men toward their people. 

Executive supervision 

Now, what are some of the types of ex- 
ecutive control which are making these 
plans effective? Some companies have 
delegated the responsibility to committees. 
It is difficult for any one man in a large 
business to have the breadth of view neces- 
sary to lay plans which will be effective; 
so educational committees, call them 
school boards, if you will, within the busi- 
ness, are appointed to give guidance to 
these plans for better relations with the 
employees. Other companies reverse the 
process and have full time educational 
directors, with committees for guidance. 
Some companies cooperate with public 
Institutions, such as the University of 
Cincinnati. One member of our Associa- 
tion, the National Cash Register Company, 
sends some of its employees from Dayton 
to Cincinnati for alternate periods of tech- 
nical instruction. That is still another 
means of cooperation. 

The splendid thing about all these plans 
is that no one is insisting that there is only 
one right way. We are glad to have peo- 



ple go ahead and do these things which are 
recognized as good things today; In what- 
ever way they seem to get the best results, 
and gradually, by Interchanging experi- 
ence, we hope to evolve better and better 
methods. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, 
I can perhaps give you some hint of the 
kinds of problems educational directors 
are meeting in their everyday jobs — ^just 
a few examples from my experience in the 
last five or six days. A young Englishman 
came into my office who had been with our 
company five years. He started in as a 
trucker, pushing boxes through the plant. 
He had been in before, asking for guid- 
ance. He had been enrolled In our even- 
ing classes for three years. He came in to 
find out if there were any evening schools 
in session during the summer. He wanted 
to work all summer on his educational 
problems. Unfortunately we were not able 
to direct him to any evening schools which 
would fit his needs during the summer. 
So our problem was a library problem, and 
we have given him some reading matter 
for the summer work. 

I spent a half a day in our Installation 
department school, where we are training 
boys to install telephone exchange equip- 
ments. There were eighty boys taking a 
two-weeks' course of instruction to fit them 
for their first task. In that same school 
there was a normal plan, a plan for teach- 
ing teachers to teach. There were in- 
structors from all over the country who 
were being taught to train people in the 
knowledge of their work. So we have got 
to the point where we are establishing our 
own normal schools within business as 
well as our own elementary, secondary and 
higher schools. 

Let me quote to you from the minutes of 
one of our Educational Committee meet- 
ings: 

"Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones were re- 
quested to give consideration to the ques- 
tion of the amount and kind of training in 
other departments which is desirable as 
preparation for service in their division" — 
"A broadening influence all the time" — 
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"There was discussion on the possibility 
of asking other companies to talte our peo- 
ple, to give them the point of view of their 
work, as making them more useful to us 
and exchanging experiences with other em- 
ployees." 

There is a method which, as yet, has not 
been attempted in an organized way. They 
were discussing, too, what the proper sal- 
ary starting basis was for people of differ- 
ent grades of education; what is fair for 
the boy who has finished the two years 
high school work; what rate of pay shall 
the high school graduate receive, and so 
on. 

Another conference was studying the 
problem of "How can we cooperate better 
with our employees in their voluntary edu- 
cation?" In other words, if an employee 
of our company goes to Lewis Institute 
or Armour Institute, how can we know 
that fact and how can we make it of most 
service to the company and to him? 

We are taking this view in business in 
these days — what is good for the employee 
is good for business and what is good for 
business is good for the employee, and we 
are trying to make our plans measure up 
to these tests. One of our foremen came 
to me and said: "We are facing this 
problem: our work is growing, we are tak- 
ing on a great many more men in this rush 
of business. We seem to be short of minor 
executives. What are we going to do 
about it?" It means that we will have to 
establish means for discovering executive 
talent and then develop it. These are real, 
everyday problems with us in business. 

We were called upon by the University 
of Illinois to furnish a speaker for a spe- 
cial government training school on the 
problem of storing of munitions. There 
is another example of how business and 
the state can cooperate. Just before I 
came away last night we were discussing 
whether or not we sliould put our educa- 
tional plans for college men on an entirely 
nonproductive basis. That is, shall we for- 
get entirely whether they can earn any- 
thing or not during the training period 
and put all of our attention on training? 



That is no reflection on the college man. 
He can learn as fast as anyone else, if 
you give him a chance. It was decided 
we must bear in mind, first and foremost, 
that for the best results and the widest 
usefulness we must make production dur- 
ing the training period absolutely second- 
ary. 

Now, what are some of our hopes and 
our prophecies for this type of work in 
the future? There are a lot of business 
men still to be converted on this problem, 
who insist that when an employee comes 
to them he must be able to deliver the 
goods at once. If you take a stenographer 
into your office, she must have a certain 
speed and ability to write letters. That 
is a very shortsighted, narrow policy. 
Unless they are looking for general Intelli- 
gence, initiative and possibilities for 
growth they are never going to get the 
type of employees or build up the type 
of employees in their organization which 
will eventually enable their business to 
become a bigger business. 

Dr. Mann, of the Carnegie Foundation, 
has spent several years studying the 
problem of engineering education. One of 
his methods of approach was to ask prac- 
ticing engineers — thousands of them — 
what in their judgment were the essential 
features of an engineer's education; what 
were the necessary qualifications for suc- 
cess in the engineering profession. Much 
to the surprise of a lot of folks the 
answers were summarized, after six thou- 
sand replies had been tabulated, in this 
order: First, character; second, judg- 
ment; third, efficiency; fourth, under- 
standing of men. The way these qualities 
were rated in the replies they totaled 
seventy-flve per cent of the necessary 
qualifications; then comes knowledge of 
fundamentals, and, last of all, with only a 
value of ten per cent, technique or special 
skill. I think that is very illuminating and 
very significant, because commercial or- 
ganizations, in studying problems of train- 
ing in public schools, usually come back 
with that same sort of report. If we can 
get that view point in industry, I think 
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we will have some hopeful signs for the 
future. 

Our ambitions are to make the average 
business more efficient and a better and 
safer place for the development of human 
talents — not that I feel it Is unsafe now, 
but we believe that there is room for im- 
provement. We believe there is a splen- 
did opportunity for vocational guidance 
and vocational selection, and we are very 
quietly feeling our way on the matter of 
applied psychology in the selection of em- 
ployees for different tasks, different edu- 
cational tests, for getting folks into the 
right lines of work. Of course, we are not 
saying much about that because a lot of 
business men are gun shy on the question 
of psychology. 

All in all, this is a problem which seems 
to me a bigger problem than industry 
itself. It is difficult to draw the line be- 
tween you and me as employees of a com- 
pany, and between you and me as citizens 
of this nation. So, we feel that in this 
present emergency we can render no better 
service than to take inventories of the 
human talents which are now in business 
and to develop those and use them to the 
best advantage of our employees, our com- 
panies and of our Nation. 

(The president inquired whether there 
were any questions anyone desired to ask 
the speaker. One of the audience asked 
how the public library may help the cor- 
poration school.) 

Mr. Dietz: Have you gone to the busi- 
ness man in your community and pointed 
out to him the service that you can ren- 
der, with some concrete suggestions? 
First, make a quiet study of his business 
and find out what he needs. Then say to 
him, "Would it be of value to your office 
people if they knew a little bit more about 
business organization, or if they knew a 
little more about fundamentals of English," 
or "Do you find them weak in this or that 
particular phase of their work?" "We 
have some good books that will enable 



them to strengthen themselves along 
those lines." I think It is solely a matter 
of getting together. The business man 
does not appreciate what kind of service 
the library can render him. 

(One of the members stated that ap- 
prentice boys do not seem to be a reading 
class of boys.) 

Mr, DIetz: I think in a general way that 
would be true. Boys from seventeen to 
twenty, who are working all day and who 
have perhaps in addition some home 
problems from their corporation school 
work, will not be active users of your 
library facilities. 

President Brown: I should like to speak 
of the encouragement which one of the 
members of your Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools is giving respecting the use 
of books in Buffalo. This corporation has 
a library in its office building, where there 
are about sixteen hundred girls looking 
after correspondence. They have a daily 
delivery from the plant to the library and 
every book which is requested by any one 
of the employees is delivered on the desk 
of that employee during the day from the 
public library. That is supplementary to 
their own library. It has also carried out 
a promise for two years to deliver a copy 
of any book which any employee will read 
twice and write a brief description or 
summary of, free to the employee. If that 
summary is turned in to the office. That 
has been subject during the past year to 
selection from a list prepared by the pub- 
lic library. That Is one way in which this 
plant Is cooperating with the library. In 
addition, in their manufacturing plant, 
they have a large traveling library from 
the public library, which is also added to 
in the same way as the library In the 
office building. 

Mr. Dietz: Many of the companies have 
branches of public libraries, and I think 
that is the most effective means of co5p- 
erating with the employees and bringing 
the library to the plant. 



